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The following are descriptions of the two new shells found 
in this deposit : — 

Planorbis helicoides. Lenticular, shining, above slightly convex 
and minutely umbilicated ; edge obtuse ; whorls two and a half, 
concealed, the outer one large; beneath convex, a little de- 
pressed in the centre, where the whorls are visible. 

Diameter about one-tenth of an inch. It resembles somewhat 
Zonites {Helix) radiatulus , but is flatter, having more the form of 
Segmentina (Planorbis) -l ineat a, but wanting the septa. 

Helix conoidea. Short, conical, finely striated ; whorls about six, 
convex ; base largely umbilicated, convex ; aperture oblong- 
ovate, its upper half deeply impressed by the preceding whorl ; 
its peristome confined to the lower half, prominent and straight. 

This differs from H . rufescens in being regularly conical, and 
having a more elevated pointed spire. See Plate II. figs. 4, 5, in this 
volume. 
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On the Relation between the Holy Scripturesjind some Parts of Geo- 
logical Science. By J. Pye Smith, D.D. 12mo. London, 1840. 
2nd ed. 

The Certainties of Geology. By W. Sidney Gibson, F.G.S. Svo. 
London, 1840. 

No two subjects would appear at first sight to be more discon- 
nected than those of Geology and Revealed Religion. The one is 
engaged solely in examining the structure of the earth, and in thence 
deducing conclusions as to the physical causes which have brought 
it into its present condition ; the other treats of the moral history of 
man, his relations to his Creator and to his fellow-creatures, and the 
whole sphere of his duties and his destinies. So wholly distinct in- 
deed are these two studies, that they cannot be said in the slightest 
degree to aid each other. A geologist may reason with precisely the 
same accuracy on the facts of his own science, even should he un- 
fortunately be a disbeliever in Revelation ; and it is equally certain 
that a knowledge of the discoveries of modem Geology is not (except 
as competed with Natural Theology) in the remotest degree condu- 
cive to the all-important studies and devotions of the Christian. 
There seems, therefore, no reason why the two inquiries should not 
be successfully prosecuted without encroaching on each other’s do- 
main. The fact however is otherwise : Geology and Revelation have 
been very unnecessarily brought into collision by persons who seem 
to have but an imperfect notion of the true limits and ends of each. 
Volumes have been written accusing geologists as a body with being 
inimical to religion, and denouncing the science itself as a delusive 
and pernicious study. The geologist is hence compelled in self-de- 
fence, however unwilling he may be to desert the legitimate fields 
of his inquiries, to arm himself against these well-meaning, though 
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too often intolerant opponents, with the weapon of rational and tem- 
perate argument. 

It is on these grounds that geologists may feel grateful to the au- 
thors of the two treatises which are under our notice. We trust they 
will have the effect of rescuing geology from the calumnies which 
have been cast upon it, and of allaying in the mind of the sincere be- 
liever any misgivings on the subject which may have arisen from the 
intemperate language used by some of the opponents of the science. 

Dr. Pye Smith’s little volume is written in a strain at once pious 
and philosophical. He has bestowed much diligence in consulting au- 
thorities, and in applying the resources of criticism to the elucidation 
of Scripture ; and to these requisites he has superadded an element 
which is often wanting in the writings of those who have attempted 
this subject, — a complete practical knowledge of the details of geo- 
logical science. Devoted to the truths of Revelation no less than to 
those of Science, and regarding them both as proceeding from the 
same Divine Source, he will allow of no compromise, distortion, or 
subterfuge, with respect to either. 

The points at issue in this controversy may be thus stated. After 
a most extensive induction of facts collected in all parts of the globe 
by a numerous body of laborious and diligent observers, the more 
philosophical geologists have deduced from them a mass of new and 
most extraordinary results, all tending to prove the power and pro- 
vidential care of the Deity from the Creation to the present day, and 
thus widely extending the field of Natural Theology. Among the 
generalizations thus arrived at, there are two or three points on 
which nearly all geologists are agreed, but which are inconsistent 
with the generally received interpretation of certain passages in the 
book of Genesis. Now it is important to observe two things : first, 
that these apparent discrepancies relate to points wholly unconnected 
with the essential objects of Scripture, namely, the moral history 
and duties of Man ; and secondly, that they refer to events long an- 
terior to the commencement of written history. Subsequent to that 
period there is notone single circumstance recorded in Holy Writ which 
can in any way be brought into connexion either favourably or other- 
wise with "the discoveries of modem geology. If then the passages 
in question relate to points foreign to the objects of the author of 
Genesis, and were compiled from local traditions or very ancient 
writings, even though secured by direct inspiration from the possi- 
bility of actual error* yet it is plain that there is a greater liability 
to obscurity of language and consequent erroneous interpretation in 
this portion of Scripture than in those later narrations which were 
recorded by eye-witnesses and contemporaries. And it is further evi- 
dent that a very large allowance must be made for the necessity of 
adapting the language of Genesis to the people to whom it was ad- 
dressed. Moses wrote indeed prospectively for all mankind, but im- 
mediately for the Jews, a nation just released from slavery, and in a 
state of mental advancement little superior to that of children. The 
utmost condescension of language was therefore necessary before the 
sublime truths of religion could be brought home to the comprehen- 
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sions of such a people — a point which is admirably elucidated by 
Dr. Pye Smith in his seventh Lecture. 

The only points in which the discoveries of modern geology are 
at variance, not with the truths of Revelation, for that they never 
can be, but with the prevailing interpretations of the Pentateuch, 
are the three following : viz. the antiquity of the world ; the exist- 
ence of death before the fall of Adam ; and the partial extent of the 
deluge. The facts unfolded by modern science unquestionably de- 
monstrate that the earth is of far greater antiquity than the 6000 
years usually assigned to it, and they prove with equal certainty 
that animal life was subject to death during periods long prior to 
the creation of Man ; there are reasons also, though not of the 
same demonstrative nature as those above mentioned, yet hardly 
less convincing to a geologist, for supposing that the Noachic de- 
luge, instead of covering the whole globe as is commonly believed, 
was confined to that portion of it which was then inhabited by man. 
Those friends to Revelation, therefore, who are not content to rest 
satisfied in the opinion of Dr. Paley, that Christianity ought not to 
be made answerable for the statements and opinions of every writer 
in the Old Testament*, will be anxious to seek for such an interpre- 
tation of the sacred text as will accord with the facts on which these 
conclusions of science are built. 

Dr. Pye Smith, after reciting at considerable length and in a most 
candid spirit the various speculations of other authors on this sub- 
ject, concludes with explaining his own views of the question. 

* “ To make Christianity answerable for the circumstantial truth of each 
separate passage of the Old Testament, the genuineness of every book, the 
information, fidelity, and judgment of every writer in it, is to bring, I will 
not say great, but unnecessary difficulties, into the whole system.” — Paley s 
Evidences of Christianity , part iii. ch. 3. 

" Our Scriptures afford a valuable testimony to those of the Jews. But 
the nature of this testimony ought to be Understood. It is surely very dif- 
ferent from, what it is sometimes represented to be, a specific ratification of 
each particular fact and opinion.” — lb. 

Dr. Paley ’s view is in accordance with that of other distinguished theo- 
logians, as will appear from the following extracts 

“ To rectify men’s sentiments in natural, historical, or chronological mat- 
ters ; to mend their logick or rhetorick where it was defective, but had no 
ill influence on piety, was not at all the business of Revelation.’* — Bishop 
Chandler's Defence of Christianity , p. 272. 

“ The Natural Philosophy of the Pentateuch ought not to induce us to 
reject it. It is not at all likely that God, in order to enable a man to be a 
lawgiver of the Jews, should reveal to him all the causes of the phsenomena 
of nature.” — Lectures in Divinity , by Dr. Hey , Norrisian Professor , Cam- 
bridge, vol. i. p. 196. 

“ Many serious and thinking Christians have judged that the first part of 
Genesis is not a literal description of fact, but allegorical.” — lb ., vol. iii. p. 
152. 

“ Whether the beginning of Genesis is to be understood in a literal or an 
allegorical sense? Whether the book of Job be a history, or a parable? 
being points disputed between Christians, an infidel can have no right to 
argue from one side of the question in those and the like cases.” — Bishop 
Berkeley's Minute Philosopher , Dialogue vi. § 29. 
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He meets the difficulty respecting the antiquity of the earth by 
supposing that all the geological formations discovered by modern 
science were deposited after the original creation of matter asserted 
in the first verse of Genesis, but before the particular series of events 
narrated in the rest of the chapter. These vast geological periods, 
being unconnected with human history, are wholly omitted by Moses. 
The narrative which follows he supposes to refer, not to the whole 
earth, but to a particular region, probably in Central Asia, which he 
considers to have been reduced by volcanic or other agencies to the 
state of darkness and desolation described in the second verse. The 
rest of the chapter relates, in the most simple and condescending 
language, the gradual restoration of this region to a state of fertility, 
and the consummation of the six days’ work by the creation of Man. 
This hypothesis is perfectly consistent with geological facts, and may 
surely be considered as being calculated to give satisfaction to the 
mind of the Christian philosopher. 

The question as to the existence of death before the fall of Adam 
is easily disposed of. When we are told that “ by man sin entered into 
the world, and death by sin,” it is evident from the whole context 
that it is only the death of man, not that of the inferior animals, 
which is spoken of. The testimony of geology as to the existence 
of animal death from the earliest times is corroborated by the voice 
of comparative anatomy no less than of common sense. 

Dr. Pye Smith proceeds to show, that the objections which have 
been raised on geological grounds to the supposed universality of 
the deluge may be set at rest by assuming the Noachic flood, like the 
Adamic creation, to have been confined to a limited district. He 
quotes many texts in which the phrase “all the earth” is used figu- 
ratively for a particular region, and hence it is easy to suppose, that 
in the case of the deluge the same expression may have a similarly re- 
stricted meaning. And it is a remarkable fact that there is a vast re- 
gion on the shores of the Caspian which is at least 100 feet below 
the level of the sea, an irruption of which would at this day inun- 
date many thousand square miles and destroy millions of lives. 

Dr. Pye Smith conjectures, that by volcanic disturbances the Indian 
Ocean gained access to this depressed region, where, aided by vast 
torrents of rain, a deluge was produced sufficient to destroy the 
human race of that period. The ark, containing a few favoured sur- 
vivors, might thus easily be drifted, not indeed to the frozen sum- 
mit* of the Armenian Ararat according to the common tradition, but 
to some of the lower ranges of hills connected with that mountain. 
This hypothesis of our author has certainly great plausibility, and 
we will only suggest as an amendment, that the tract in question was 
more likely to have been inundated from the Euxine than from the 
Indian Ocean. The Euxine and Caspian Seas are separated by a 
very low tract of land in South Russia, and if the Bosphorus were 
now to be blocked up by a volcanic eruption, the waters of the 
Euxine would rise to the height of 576 feet, and those of the Cas- 

* Mr. Beke, however, contends that it must have been upon the highest 
point: see his ‘Origines Biblicae,’ 18.34. 
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pian to 677 feet above their present level, before they would find a 
vent over the lowest point of the Balcan range. An elevation of 
water to this extent would inundate the whole lower basin of the 
Danube, the South of Russia, Georgia, Bokhara, and a vast extent 
of Tartary, and a removal of the barrier would cause the w r aters 
speedily to subside. That such an event ever actually occurred it 
would be rash to assert ; but it is certainly a remarkable fact, that 
both shores of the Bosphorus, where it joins the Euxine, are occu- 
pied by masses of volcanic rocks, and traditions of the damming-up 
of the Black Sea and the bursting of the barrier were current among 
the ancients, and are recorded by Diodorus Siculus and Strabo*. 

We are conscious that justice is not done to Dr. Pye Smith’s ar- 
guments by this brief abstract of their results, and we therefore the 
more strongly recommend his work to the profound attention of the 
philosophic theologian no less than of the Christian geologist. It is 
a work calculated to be eminently conducive to the best interests 
both of religion and of science at the present moment. 

Mr. Sidney Gibson’s work goes over the same ground as that of 
Dr. Smith, and arrives at nearly the same conclusions. Although not 
illustrated to the same extent with the treasures of learning, it is 
marked throughout by candour and sincerity no less than by sound- 
ness of reasoning. Like Dr. Pye Smith, he explains the antiquity of 
the earth by supposing a vast lapse of time between the universal and 
the Adamic creation, but to this assumption he superadds that of the 
six “ days of creation” having been six indefinite periods. Many 
writers have had recourse to the same hypothesis ; but if it should be 
thought right not to depart further from the strict letter of Scripture 
than the facts of the case require, it may be observed that these are 
already satisfied by the explanation given by Dr. Smith, as above 
announced. 

Our space prevents us from noticing Mr. Gibson’s work in greater 
detail, but we cordially recommend it as an excellent coadjutor to 
that of Dr. Smith in the laudable office of rendering science and reli- 
gion mutually confirmatory of each other. And should there be any 
who may still entertain doubts with regard to the hypotheses pro- 
posed in them, we would again direct their attention to the opinion of 
so able a reasoner and so eminent an expositor of the evidences of 
Christianity as Dr. Paley. 

♦ 

Linncea , ein Journal fur die Botanik , etc. 1840. 

[Continued from vol. vi. p. 148.] 

Past I. 

Scholium to Hampe’s Prod. Florae Hercyn. — Schlechtendal on 
Schiede’s and Ehrenberg’s Mexican plants. 

Part II. 

On Tetradiclis, Stev. ; by Dr. A. Bunge. — On Conferva Lehman - 
niana ; by Dr. Lindenberg. — On the structure of the stem of Isoetes 

* Respecting the Greek traditions of the Deluge, see Mr. Kenrick’s dis- 
sertations in the * Philological Museum,’ vol. ii., and in the ‘ Philosophical 
Magazine,’ N.S. vol. v. 

Ann. fy Mag. N. Hist. Vol. vii. 2 F 
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lacustris ; by Prof. Mohl. — On the Dry Rot ; by Scliwabe. — Synop- 
sis of Desmidia ; by J. Meneghini. 

Part III. 

On the proper systematic place of certain families of Plants. — On 
some Diatomaceae ; by Lobarzewski. — On a true circulation in Closte- 
rium Lunula ; by Lobarzewski. — Plants on sale from Bahia ; by 
Luschnath. — Botanical Observations ; by Schlechtendal. 

Part IV. 

Decades of new Composite ; by Walpers. — Supplement to Prod. 
FI. Here. ; by Hampe. — On the Carices of Thunberg’s Flora Capensis ; 
by Schlechtendal. — On a monstrosity in the leaves of Trifolium re- 
pens ; by Walpers. — Four new Mammillar ice ; by Ehrenberg. — Mexican 
Plants of Schiede and others ; by Schlechtendal. 

Part V. 

Synopsis Thymelearum, Polygonearum, et Begoniarum Africce 
australis ; by Meisner. — Decade of new Composite ; by Walpers. — 
Mexican Plants of Schiede and others ; by Schlechtendal. — Obser- 
vations on passages in Endlicher and Martius’s FI. Braziliensis ; by 
Schwsegrichen, 

Part VI. 

Scholium to Hampe’s Prod. FI. Hercyn. 

leones Fungorum hucusque cognitorum. Tomus 4. A. C. I. Corda. 

Pragse, 1840. 

Our object in noticing the present number, which in point of exe- 
cution exceeds even the two preceding, is to call attention to the ad- 
mirable figure of Puccinia graminis , or mildew. It is far more com- 
plete than that so often referred to of Bauer. Among the points 
elucidated in the present number, is the very interesting one that 
Asterophora is a mere parasite of the second order, its matrix having 
perfect sporidia. The author does not seem to have access to many 
well-known journals, or he would not have published as Sporocybe 
Desmazierii a plant altogether unlike that figured under that name 
in the Annales des Sciences Naturelles \ neither would Spheeria 
Robertsii , Hook., of which an admirable analysis is given, appear as 
an undescribed species, Sp. Hugelii. 


PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

January 4th, 1841. — The Rev. F. W. Hope, F.R.S., President, 
in the Chair. 

The President stated, in reference to Mr. Schomburgk’s memoir, 
read at a previous meeting, that migrations of butterflies to a very 
great extent had been repeatedly observed in South America, in- 
stances of which had been recorded in Helme’s account of Buenos 
Ayres. 

Mr. Westwood corrected an error which had occurred in the 
printing of a memoir relative to the Pediculus Melittce of Kirby, or 


